PAPER OF THE SOCIALIST WORKERS MOVEMENT 


The Labour Party has voted to return 
Albert Reynolds to office. 

In the last election workers voted 
AGAINST Fianna Fail. But the Dick Spring 
has decided to prop up the friends of 
Larry Goodman and let FF back to their 


own tricks. 

In return the Labour 
Party Ministers have been 
awarded with their 
Mercedes and big sala- 
ries. 

Every Minister in the 
new government starts off 
with a wage of £60,000. 

Spring ana Reynolds 
now hope that they will 
get a long honeymoon. 

They want to pretend 
that they have a govern- 
ment thai will bring 
change. 

But the FF/Labour pro- 
gramme of governmertis 
acon. 


E There is a target of 
creating 30,(K4) jobs. But 
this target will not be met 
for a number of years. 


Meanwhile unemploy- 
ment is set to rise and rise. 


H There is a promise to 
cut the pupil teacher ratio 
in primary schools. 

But the number of pu- 
pils onthe rolls wereabout 
to fall anyway. 


The previous FF admin- 
istration had already 
promised to cut the pupil 
teacher ratio after 1993. 

E There is NO Com- 
mitments to free univer- 
sity education only a 
promise to look into how 
EC funds could be used 
‘to assist the cost of third 
level education’ 

E There will be NO re- 
versal of the Dirty Dozen 
cuts that McCreevy made 
in social welfare, 


‘Few Gains’ 


As Padraig Moran, the 
Irish Times Social Serv- 
ices Correspondent put it 
“there are few specific 
gains for people on wel- 
fare.” 

Meanwhile the new 
government will continue 
to pay out money to the 
speculators to shore up 
the Irish pound. 

Ever since November 
last year, the Irish gov- 


ernment has being paying 
out £5 million a day to 
buy back the Irish cur- 
rency from the specula- 
tors. 

And these speculators 
are not just greedy for- 
eign bankers. 

They include the Irish 
who play about on the 
Dublin Stock Exchange 
and big companies who 
want to make quick prof- 
its. 

It is ordinary working 
people who have to pay 
for this madness. 

Thousands of Irish 
workers will lose their 
jobs as interest rates go 
through the roof. 

More and more people 
are finding that they can- 
not pay back their mort- 
gages. 

In a sane system the 
money that goes to the 
speculators could fund 
hospitals, nurseries and 
schools. 

But now the Labour 
Party is telling workers to 
make sacrifices and pay 
up. 

This is why we have to 
make sure that there is no 
honeymoon for this rot- 
ten alliance. 
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On New Year’s Eve, 58-year old Monica 
O’Connor was found dead from hypo- 
thermia in her home in Sutton in Dublin. 

She had died on her couch, the only piece 
of furniture left in the house. 


She was forced to bum 
the rest to keep warm be- 


An eviction notice from 


abuilding society had been 


cause the electricity sup- pinned to her door. 


ply had been cut off a year 


Monica O’Connor was 


Dublin: 80 


h IE 
LAST year, Dublin 

corporation built 

80 houses, only 

one-seventh the 

number built in 

1984. 

There are 4,377 fami- 
lies on the housing list 


(this means one house for 
every 55 families). 


THE Liberian oil 
tanker Braer ran 
E A ike off the 
Shetland Islands in 
early January. 

It carried a cargo of 
35,000 tons of crude oil--— 
twice the ameunt carried by 
the Exxon Valdez which ran 
aground in Alaska in 19%9 
causing massive pollution. 

The Braer’s engines 
failed and it had fost all 
power, steering and radar 
when it ran aground. 

The ship had a long his- 
tory of maintenance prob- 
lems. 

A four man maintenance 
crew Were retained onboard 
for the voyage to work on 
the engines. 


ue. — 


n 1992 


The only major con- 
struction in the last five 
years has been of luxury 
apartments used as tax 
evasion scams for prop- 
erty developers. 

These have often forced 
out working class com- 
munities from areas they 
had lived in for genera- 
tions. 


OIL DISASTER SHOWS... 
Profit still rules 


The loading of oil had to 
be stopped before it set off 
when a pipe used for 
powering equipment burst. 

The Braer disaster is the 
latest in a long line of simi- 
lar disasters. In 1990 alone 
there were over sixty. But 
only the worst of them get 
media attention. 


Unsafe 


The world fleet of 4,400 
oil tankers is ageing fast. 
Theirdesignhasheenshown 
to be unsafe, 

in one class of tanker re- 
inforcing girders were sup- 
posed to run the full length 
of the ship. They were omit- 
ted to save money—with the 


by GER TUOHY 


the fourth person to die 
from the cold in Dublin in 
the space of three weeks. 

Patsy Feery, a diabetic, 
died in a derelict wing of 
St. Brendan's hospital. 

He had been sleeping 
rough for four years and 
was barred from the hos- 
tels for homeless people. 

Two weeks earlier an- 
other couple had died on 
waste ground near the city 
centre. 

The official number of 
homeless people in Ireland 
stands at 2,750. 

Focus Point estimates 
that the actual number is 
closer to 7,000 while the 
National Campaign for the 
Homeless claims it is 
30,000. 

However, there are only 
600 emergency hostel beds 
available in Dublin. 

These are continuously 
full and people are turned 
away each night. 


result that the ships can and 
literally do split in two. as 
happened in the case of the 
Derbyshire. 

But at the present rate of 
replacementit will take 200 
years to replace the world’s 
fleet. 

With the price of oil fall- 
ing and huge overcapacity 
in freight the oil industry 
bosses prefer to use low 
waged, poorly trained work- 
ers and obsolete ships. 

Over the last ten years 
some 200 bulk carriers and 
some 300 lives have been 
lost. 

As long as profit niles the 
underpaid Filipino and Pa- 
kistani crews will be as dis- 
pensable as the ships they 
sail in. 


The State’s response to 
therecent horrors ofhome- 
lessness was to use the 
army to ferry homeless 
people to a temporary 
makeshift hostel. 

The sick joke was that 
this hostel was located in 
St.Brendan’s hospital, 
where Patsy Feery died. 

One of the first people to 
avail of the service was a 
former patient of the same 


How many more will die: 


hospital who had been dis- 
charged into “community 
care”. 

Providing more hostel 
accommodation will have 
no effect on the problem of 
homelessness. 

Appalling conditions 
exist in many of these hos- 
tels. 75 per cent of hostel 
beds in Dublin are occu- 
pied by former psychiatric 
patients, dumped there 
because of the health cuts 
of the 1980s. 

The latest survey by the 
Simon Community reports 


that a high proportion of 
the residents in their hos- 
tels have health problems 
of all kinds. 

Forty seven per cent 
have been hospitalised for 
physical illness in the past 
five years, and 39 per cent 
had been hospitalised for 
psychiatric illness during 
the same period. 

The cuts in the health 
services and house build- 
ing programme are the real 
reasons for the horrific 
deaths that will continue 
to happen. 


POS: 
doubted inr 1992. 
Threshold, the hous- 
ing advice agency re- 
port a Hireetald: in- 
crease in the umber 
af peaple with mort- 
gage arrears last year. 
But this is only the 
tip of the Iceberg, 
The inerease in in- 
terest rates fast Octo- 
ber meani that seme 
eople’s repayments 
nereased by as mugh 
as £100 per montii. 
This hardship and 
debt will transfate to 
more court casas and 
evictions later in the 
yaar. 


Abortion ban in Poland 


Before the fall of the 
Stalinist regime abor- 
tion was freely avail- 
able. But it was used 


BACKSTREET 
abortions are onthe 
increase in Poland. 


GUINNESS 
GOOD FOR 
SOME 


FORMER Guinness 
chairman Lord Iveagh 
died last June. 

His Irish fortune was over 
£37million. 

But this was the tip of a 
vast fortune of £560million. 

Iveagh went into tax ex- 
ile in Ireland because of 
what he felt were “intoler- 
able” British tax rates. 

Therich have always rec- 
ognised that this country is 
a haven for them. 


Kron lawerear- 
rasted at the counter- 
dema against Youth De. 
fence organised by the 
S.W.M. last November, 

Socialist Worker ts 
peniad to report thatthe 
outh Defence supporter 
pleaded guilty and tho 
pro-choico supportar 
was lèt qo free, 

Rosult: Pra-Choica- 1, 
Youth Dofenca - 0) 


ROBERT Atkins, the 
Tory N.I. Minister re- 
sponsible for road safety 
is a safety hazard. ` 
e was caught speedi 
at71 mph inate cee 
in his home town of Lan- 
Caster, 


He was banned from 


driving forthre 
fined £800. “°KSand 


Atkins got off li htl 
compared to teenage jos. 
riders shot dead at British 
my checkpoints in the 

o 


N 

U S: A 
EVER wonder at the 
lack of significant 


progress in AIDS re- 
search? 


P i findings of a recent 
nquiry partiall 
aie y partially explain 


It has been revealed that 


as a means of contra- 
ception because ofthe 


lack of adequate alter- 
natives. 


Restrictions on 
abortionwere imposed 
by the doctors’ profes- 
sional association and 
the government. 


Access 


This has made ac- 
tnasa snoi ey 
k ions 
to impossible. ye 


The cost ofa ri 
abortion is eet 
EN and $800. The 

rage monthi - 
ary is $200. Aa 


It is no wonder that 


there has been a sig- 
nificant increase in 
deaths from self ad- 
ministered abortions. 


The Catholic Hierar- 
chy are campaigning 
for even tougher lim- 
its which would ban 
abortion in all cases 
including rape. 


But the majority of 
Poles oppose the ban 
on abortion. Over a 
million people have 
signed a petition call- 
ing for a referendum 
to repeal the restric- 
tive legislation. 


The Hierarchy has 
opposed this proposal 
Saying that sucha vote 
would amount to a 
plebiscite on morality! 


DS scandal 


the lead. 
ing US resea rcher on AIDS 


smeant that 
f dollars in 


royalties from the blood test 
developed as a result of this 
“research” has been shared 
between the US govern- 
ment, Dr. Gallo’s employer, 
and the Pasteur Institute. 

And probably has also 
meant that thousands have 
needlessly died. 


WE THINK 


Order? 


On January 20th, George Bush left office. Three years 
ago he proclaimed that there would be a New World 
Order after the collapse of the Berlin Wall. 


Today war and the threat of war 
dominate whole parts of the world. 
In the former Yugoslavia 150,000 
people have already died. But the 
Western powers can only propose a 
break-up of Bosnia which backs up 
the strategy of ethnic cleansing. 

Instead of New World Order there 
has been a return to an old fashioned 
colonial rule. 

The US, Britain and France use the 
United Nations as the fig leaf to 
cover their military interventions. 

Vague humanitarian justifications 
are given but the break up of Iraq 
shows that they operate no differ- 
ently from the way the British Em- 
pire dealt with that country in the 
1920s. 

Saddam Hussein is a thug. But he 
was armed and funded by the US, 
Britain and France when he served 
their purposes in weakening the 
Khomeini regime in Iran. 

But now the attacks on Hussein 
are being used as an example to show 
any country what will happen if they 
defy the greed of the big Western 
companies for profits. 

The US hopes to take on the role of 
the world cop in order to compensate 
for its economic decline. 

Butit would be wrong to see the US 
as simply the. one big superpower. 
What is erfarging is many different 
competing centres of power. 

Japan has set outto build its sphere 
of influence in Asia. Its industries are 


tied into a vicious competition with 
those of the US. It is once again re- 
establishing itself as a strong military 
force. 

Germany has sought to extend its 
influence in Eastern Europe. lts sup- 
port for Croatia is part of this strategy. 
It also hopes to turn the EC into an 
independent political force under its 
influence. 

On the edges of the former USSR 
the smaller regional powers such as 
Turkey, Iran and Saudi Arabia compete 
for influence by supplying arms to vari- 
ous warlords. 

The US is simply the biggest power 
that is struggling to control 

che spreading chaos for its own ends. 

What we are witnessing is not a 
New World Order but a return to the 
way the world looked prior to the First 
World War. 


There is no New World 
Order when it comes to 
the Third World. 

Famine and disease continue to 
stalk many countries. In the world 
today millions of children die need- 
lessly because they cannot get medi- 
cine. 


@ 3.5 million children die from 
pneumonia every year. Buta five day 
course of antibiotics costing a mere 


MILLIONS STARVE TO HE 


I5p would prevent 85% of these 
cases. 


E 3 million children lose their lives 
from diarrhoeal diseases. A course 
of water tablets costing less than |Op 
could prevent many deaths. 


E 800,000 children die from mea- 
sles. The vacine costs less than 30p 
per child. 


E One quarter of a million chil- ~ 


dren are blinded by lack of Vitamin A. 
Capsules with the vitamin costs only 
6p per child. 


Saved 


In all UNICEF estimates that for 
the bargain basement price of $25 
billion dollars the majority of these 
children could be saved. 


But many Third World countries 


So where is the New World 


LP THE RICH 


continue to pay huge interest to the 
Western banking system. 

That same banking system fleeces 
workers in the West for higher 
mortgages and pays its own workers 

overty wages. 
; anti. (ogee of the Western 
powers want to spend the billions on 
new armaments for the wars they 
will fight in the next cencury. 

Nothing shows more plainly why 
£apitalism has to be abolished. 


STREET ACTION WORKERS PAY FOR CURRENCY CRISIS) runes 
BRINGS VICTORY 


Homeless mothers 
living at Westside 
House, a refuge in 
Galway were told by 
Mayor McCormickin 
November 1992 that 
the hostel could “no 
longer cater for 
women and chil- 
dren”. 

They have been 
fighting to keep the 
place open since. 

Two _ residents, 
Cathryn Loughnane, 
mother of twin babies 
and Sharon Sammon, 
mother of new born 
daughter, brought a 
circuit court injunction 
against local T.D.s to 
vent their anger at Gal- 
way politicians. 

Because of cutbacks 
by the Western Health 
Boardandthe pittance 
allowed to runthe hos- 
tel, Social Services 
decided to adopt the 
inhumane policy of 
closing the refuge from 
12 noon to 6 p.m. each 
day and shut down the 


premises permanently 
at the end of 92 

Cathryn Loughnane 
told Socialist Worker 

“We were forced to 
walk the streets every 
day for 6 hours while 
the hostel was closed. 

“That was notright.” 

Socialist Workers 
Movement in Galway 
took up the issue with 
a petition on their pa- 
per sale. ' 

A day of action was 
called in December to 
coincide with Presi- 
dent Robinson’s visit 
to the city. 

Picketing, lobbying 
and petition signing 
took place on the door- 
step of the Social Serv- 
ice Centre. 

As a direct result of 
action on the streets 
by the homeless moth- 
ers with supportofstu- 
dents, trade unionists 
and workers the direc- 
tor was forcedto agree 
to the hostel staying 
open ona 24 hour daily 
basis for another 6 


months. 

“We are going to 
take a long, hard look 
at the problem,” he 
said, “but | hope that 
the appropriate au- 
thorities will also ad- 
dress the problem and 
put adequate re- 
sources into it.” 

A small victory for 
human dignity had 
been won. 


INTEREST rates in Ire- 
land have been sent 
through the roofto de- 
fend the Irish pound. 
For over a 100,000 
people who hold mort- 
gages this is devastat- 
ing news. 
Anextra£100amonth 
could be demanded in 
higher interest charges 
on the typical house. 
But the rich specula- 
tors are not impressed 
with the sacrifice. 
One senior banker 
said “98% of opinion in 


Europe says ‘Well of 
course, it has to go’. 

Irish capitalism is 
caught in a dilemma. 

It wants to stick with 
the German mark and 
maintain the value of the 
Irish pound so that its 
massive debt in foreign 
currencies does not in- 
crease. 

Butthe higher the Irish 
pound the more difficult 
it is for Irish industry to 
compete on the British 
market. 

So far it has decided 


to pour money into the 
currency markets to 
keep up the value of the 
pound. 

In November, the Irish 
state wiped out more 
than £200 million of its 
foreign reserves in this 
effort. 

The currency crisis 
shows the madness of 
the system. 

The system is based 
on chaos and greed -- 
and they still want us to 
pick up the bill for the 
gambling debts. 


Poor get poorer—official 


THE gap between 
Ireland’s rich and 
poor has widened 
dramatically. 


This is the main con- 
clusion of a report pub- 
lished by the Justice 
Committee of the Con- 
ference of Major Reli- 
gious Superiors. 

“The income of the 
better off has increased 
by substantially more 


than the income of low 
paid employees and peo- 
ple on social welfare”, 
said Fr. Healy of the 
CMRS. 


Fallen 


The portion of tax rev- 
enuc spent on social wel- 
fare has fallen from 27.5 
per cent to just 21.9 per 
cent ~- and yet the num- 
bers on social welfare 


have increased by 94,000 
over the same period. 
Thereport reveals that 
Government department 
secretaries now earn 
more than 13 times as 
much as the average so- 
cial welfare recipient. 
These civil servants 
have enjoyed a massive 
66 per cent increase in 
their salaries over the 
past six years - while the 
average social welfare 
payment hasincreased by 


only 29.6 per cent. 

Salaries for Irish man- 
agers in large Irish com- 
panies have rocketed 
£15,140 to £44,100 a year 
over the past six years - a 
rise of more than 50 per 
cent. 

The average industrial 
wage has risen by £2,890 
since 1986 to its present 
miserable level of 
£12,393, 

So much for our class- 
less society! 


THEY SAY 


“Coalition with 
Fianna Fail was the 
most obvious and 
realistic way for 
Labour to make any 
headway with its 
policy proposals. ”— 
An Phoblacht, paper 
of Sinn Fein 


“The incoming 
Fianna Fail/Labour 
government is about 
to take the wraps off 
a package that could 
make Ireland the 
most truly classless 
society in the 
world.’—The Daily 
Star, owned by 
Ireland’s millionaire 
bean baron Tony O’ 
Reilly 


“Tve resigned the 
party whip because 
of the leadership’s 
stand on Coali- 
tion.”—Labour Left 
winger, Emmet Stagg 
in April 1992 


“Coalition with FF is 
the lesser evil and I 
will be supporting 
it.”"—Labour Party 
T.D. Emmet Stagg in 
January 1993 


le starving in 
horror of thousands of peop | | 

aerial has shocked the world. But the Sh 
by 28,000 US troops will do nothing to en eir 


misery. ee 
Within days of their arrival, 
Legion killed two Somalis who 
Then American helicopter 
gunships murdered nine people 
when they destroyed three 
trucks regarded as suspicious. 
The US invasion is suppos- 
edly to prevent looting of food 
wilich we are told is the main 
reason for the continuing fam- 
ine. This is a lie. j 
Atop UN official in Mogadishu 
told the Guardian “the operation 
stinks of arrogance. 


“41 this bullshit about 80 per 
cent of food being looted, it’s all 
very well stage managed by the 
United States” 


Save the Children has distrib- 
uted 4,000 tons of food in the 
capital without losing one bag. 
Other agencies suffer losses of 2- 
10 per cent. 

In many cases the agencies 
have managed this by working 
with Somalis. 


Threatens 


The invasion threatens these 
relationships. As a worker with 
Medicins Sans Frontieres ex- 
plained: 

“The troops are going to com- 
pletely shatter the equilibrium 
that has been established. 

“The figures of 95 per cent 
malnutrition and 80 per cent of 
food being looted are months 
out of date, and are being used to 
justify the arrival of the troops.” 


In fact the problem is lack of 
food and the US record shows 
they care nothing for the lives of 


The American 
government and 
their European al- 


soldiers of the French Foreign 
“tailed to stop ata check 


army of 
occupation. 
lt is an 


invasion just 
like the last 
century’ — 
Somali aid 
worker 


ordinary Somalis. 

In August 145,000 tonsof food 
allocatedto the country was with- 
held for eight weeks. 

The reason? The shipments 
were covered by a budget that did 
not begin until October Ist. 

There was no such hesitation 
when it came to sending in the 
troops. 

But the shocking fact is that no 
one needs to starve in Somalia. A 
tiny proportion of the world’s im- 
mense resources could end the 
famine. 

The EC grain stocks for in- 
stance, could feed Somalia for 

eight years. 


Profit 


The reason these stocks don’t 
reach the starving is that nobody 
would make a profit from deliv- 
ering them. 

The Westem corporations that 


Bosnia: UN can’t b 


by SIMON GILBERT 


pie 


monopolise the grain market rely 
on withholding food to keep 
prices artificially high. 

Tust five companies control 90 
per cent of the world’s wheat 
trade. The biggest, Cargill, has a 


ring peace 


fleet of 14 ocean going vessels 
and 500 barges, which could eas- 
ily ship sufficient food to Soma- 
lia. 


The real reason for sending in 
the troops is not to feed the starv- 


lies are pushing 
for military inter- 
vention in Bosnia. 
There are al- 
ready 22,000 UN 
troops there, but 
our rulers want to 
impose their solu- 
tion by force. 

The gulf war shows 
what a US invasion could 
mean. In six weeks in 
1991, the US dropped 
85,000 tons of bombs on 
Iraq and Kuwait. 

For all the barbarism 
of the conflict in Bosnia, 
nothing has so far 
matched the horror of 
the February 1991 mas- 
sacre on the Basra road. 

There thousands of 
retreating Iraqis were 
murdered in nne day, in 
what one US general 
called “a turkey shoot”. 

US secretary of state, 
Eageburgeradmitsthat 
ald efforts in Bosnia 
would be suspended in 
order to enforce a “no- 
fiy” zone. 

In other words he 
wants aid workers out of 
the way when US planes 
start dropping bombs. 

The media have 


backed the war drive 
with a barrage of stories 
about Serbianatrocities. 
Clearly Serbia is the 
main US target. 

Bat it is not just Serbs 
who are responsible for 
the desperate situation 
in Bosnia. 

Croatia, the West's 
potential ally, has joined 
in the carve up. In fact 
the Serbian leader, 
Milosevic, and Croatian 
president, Tudjman, 
planned the division be- 
tween them. 


Partition 


As early as March 
1991 the two met to dis- 
cuss the partition of 
Bosnia. Serbia has an- 
nexed large parts of 
Bosnia in an attempt to 
create a greater Serbia. 

Croatia has followed 
suit. In the areas it con- 
trols the Croatian flag 
and currency have been 
Imposed. 

This means that the 
United Nations force 
would elther have toside 
with Croatia, in which 
case they could become 
Involved in a long and 


bloody war driving 
Serbs out of Bosnia. 

Alternatively the 
troops could police the 
existing carve up. This 
would suit Serbia which 
controls 70 per cent of 
Bosnia. 

It would also suit 
Croatia currently occu- 
pying western 
Hercegovina. 

But the Muslims who 
make up 44 per cent of 
the population would be 
left witha fraction of the 
territory. 

Western intervention 
has so far done nothing 
to bring peace nearer. 
German recognition of 
Croatia helped fuel the 
war driveinthesummer 
of 1991. 

UN sanctions have 
helpedtobolster the Ser- 
bian ruler Milosevic. In 
the recent elections he 
was able to blame food 
and medicine shortages 
on the sanctions. 

By most accounts the 
war Is likely to spread to 
Kosovo and Macedonia. 

But EC hacking of 
Greece's refusal to rec- 
ognise Macedonia can 
anly encourage the Ser- 


> rd ar 
bian leadership to in- 
vade. 

Peace cannot be im- 
posed by force from the 
outside. 

The Western powers 
will not address the eco- 
nomic collapsethat gave 
rise to the war. 

UN plans to 
“cantonise” Bosnia will 
only serve toinstitution- 
alise ethnic divisions. 

Only the mass of ordi- 
nary peoplecanstop this 
war as they grow sick of 
it’s consequences. There 


are already some h 
ful signs. i ee 
Milan Panic is an op- 
portunist politician, but 
the hundreds of thou- 
sands at his Belgrade 
election rallies were 
there because they 
wanted peace. 
Š Sp go the 100,000 
erbs who have d 
the draft, re ap 
What is needed is for 
workers from all the 
nationalities to unite 
against the rulers who 
have used them, 


Pisa D A a 
ing butto assert US military might. 
The Americans want to estab- 
lish a regime sympatheti¢ totheir 
requirements. 
That means either a long term 
military presence reminiscent of 


19th century colonialism—ot 
more likely, they will bolster om 
of the warlords and then get ow 

That would mean more fighi 
ing and a continuation of the fam 
ine. 


THE REAL 
WARLORDS 


THE US is trying to pose as Somalia’ i i 
in reality it is part of the problem, Sv Our, j 


The huge nu 
by America and Russia du 


Front, is led by su 


worst human rights recor 
The fact is that the US 


mber of weapons in the country were suppliec 


ring the cold war. 
One of the factions in TEAN : 


| war, the Somali Nationa 


Pporters of former dictator Si re. 
For 14 years Barre was backed b ta ones 


y the US despite one of the 


ds in the world, 


over 
people of Somalia MONT HAA i nment cares no more for the 


did then. They are usin 
concern that millions one 
ple feel inthe West as a cover. 
_ Their real aim is to estab- 
tee, we tight of the US to 

ene an i 
A E pyhare in the 
via is being li 
pex LS 

ut we have seen w 

new world order pae 
practice. In1989 24,000 troops 
invaded Panama, suppos I 
to help free the 


Sane govern- 
pame old one. A 
ast year the slau hte 
hundreds ofthousands otlig. 
qis was supposed to end tyr- 
anny in Kuwait. But the re- 


stored regime is 
ever eg worse than 


The truth is the biggest 
warlords come from Wash- 
ington not Somalia or Serbia. 

We should oppose their at- 
anpi to carve up the world 
as they see fit. 


Out Now 


‘COMMUNI 
POLICING’ 
RUC-STYLE 


As North’s violence rises... 


‘Peacekeepers’ 
back the: 


THE Bloody Sunday Initiative 
is a Derry based organisation 
that was set up to commemo- 
rate the 13 people shot by the 


| 
Parachute Regiment in 1972. 

Paul is a student who is a member of 
the group. Talking to Socialist Worker 
he stressed that “the Bloody Sunday 
Initiative is not a republican group but 
a human rights organisation.” 

In December last year their offices 
were raided by the RUC. Paul describes 
what happened: 

“One of the people in the room was at the 
window and he said here's the cops. The 
nextthing we heard glass smashing and alot 

downstairs. 
Bere cae running into the room with 
their weapons level to their shoulders, point- 
ing straight at our head and shouting abuse. 

They threw us all to the ground, in differ- 
ent parts ofthe room, facing into the walls 


by 
KIERAN 
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thugs 


| 
| LAST MONTH Belfast City 
Council announced that it is 


erecting a stain glass win- 


ply of arms from South Africa for the 
loyalist terror gangs. 
The apartheid regime supplied the 


dow in City Hall. 

The windowisto “honour” therole 
of the British Army in Northem Ire- 
land. 

But recent comments by the Brit- 
ish Army GOC in Northern Ireland, 
John Wilsey, show that there is little 
to honour. 

The British Army was “certainly 
not ashamed” over the Brian Nelson 
affair, said Wilsey. 

Brian Nelson was a former British 
soldier who was recruited to join the 
UDA. He quickly moved up theranks 
of the UDA and acted as its intelli- 
gence officer. 

At his trial he admitted that his 
principal role was to set up Catholics 
who were suspected of republican 
sympathies for assassination. 

One of his main victims was the 
prominent lawyer, Pat Finucane. 

Nelsonalso organised a major sup- 


Bombings show the po 


The IRA was born out of the 
struggle against the sectar- 
ian security forces. Since 
1969, nearly ten thousand of 
its members have been im- 
prisoned. F 

The republicans want to bring 
about change and that makes them 
fundamentally different from the 
loyalist paramilitaries that want to 
restore naked sectarian rule. 

But tragically neither Sinn Fein 
orthe IRA have anyway of bringing 
about a solution. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that its tactics are 
based on political despair. 

Throughout the 1980s,the republi- 
cans swung to the left. They called 
themselves socialists. Leaders like 
Adams argued that the armed struggle 
nad to be combined with electoral ac- 
tivity and social agitation. 

Inreality, the left turn was thetorical. 
Adams sought to build a “pan-nation- 
alist front” that linked Sinn Fein with 
the “grassroots” of the SDLP and FF. 
Social agitation became little more than 
community work that aimed at laying 
an electoral base. 

Now, however, the Adams strategy 
has come to a dead end. Adams had 
hoped to make a major breakthrough in 
the South but in the last General Elec- 
tion where Sinn Fein fielded candi- 
dates in almost every constituency it 
got less than 2% of the vote. 

The result is a virtual return to the 


arms in retum for stolen plans on 
missile systems from Shorts. 

Nelson’s handlers in British Army 
intelligence were kept fully informed 
on the arms smuggling. 

They allowedit to go ahead know- 
ing that the arms would transform 
the UDA and the UVF into efficient 
assassination squads. 


The results are now clearly visible. 
Last year, loyalist paramilitaries 
killed more people than the IRA. The 
UDA claimed thatits targets are any- 
one in the “republican community”. 

Loyalist terror is being used as a 
political weapon to punish areas 
which show any support for republi- 
cans. 

Far from operating as a peace- 
keeping force in Northern Ireland the 
British Army has bolstered up sec- 
tarianism and prolonged the horrible 
violence. 


tactics of the 1970s. The left rhetoric is 
being dropped as Adams claims the 
election of Bill Clinton could bring 
abouta ‘breakthrough’ in Northem Ire- 
land. He is also calling for either EC or 
UN to get involved. 


Intensity 


More significantly, the militarists in- 
side the republicans are now making 
the running. There has been a new 
emphasis on city centre bombing in 
Northern Ireland and the campaign in 
Britain is being sustained with a new 
intensity. 

Republican strategists claim that the 


A socialist alternative in 
Northern ireland cannot 
simply see itself as the left 
of “the anti-imperialist 
movement”. 

The People’s Democracy led 
by Michael Farrell, one of the first 
socialist organisations in the 
North, did this and after some 
time virtually disappeared. 

Socialists stand for working 
class unity between Catholic and 
Protestant. There is common suf- 
fering onthe Falls and the Shankill 


bombing campaign will cost Britain so 
much that it will force an eventual 
withdrawal. It is nonsense. 


In the 1970s an extensive bombing 
campaign in both Britain and Ireland 
did not bring a troop withdrawal any 
nearer. 


In reality, the IRA bombing cam- 
paign is completely counterproductive 
for bringing about a troop withdrawal. 


The bombing campaign arises from 
the fact that the republicans have noth- 
ing to say to Protestant workers who 
want answers to the increasingly des- 
perate situation they face. 


Wages inside the Protestant work- 
ing class have fallen as the skilled jobs 


A Socialist Answer 


Road. 


Almost 40% of the population 
in Northern Ireland are on Family 
income Support -- the highest 
parentage in the whole of the 


This common suffering pro- 
vides the basis for unity. 

But unity cannot be built if the 
oppression of Catholics is ig- 
nored. Catholics are more likely 
to be unemployed and be on 
worse pay. On top of that they 
face harassment from the sec- 


itics of 
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in Harland and Wolff and other major 
industries have been swapped for un- 
derpaid public sector jobs. 


Major contradictions could open up 
over what exactly loyalty to the British 
state and its monarchy is supposed to 
mean. 


Destroyed 


But many of the town centres which 
have been destroyed recently in Ban- 
gor, Lisbum and Coleraine are over- 
whelmingly Protestant. 


One Protestant trade unionist told 
Socialist Worker that “The bombings 
make my job of fighting bigotry against 


tarian security forces. 


Socialists argue that Catholic 
and Protestant workers have to 
unite as a class to oppose the 
Tories and their system. 


To bring about that unity dis- 
crimination and the activities of 
the British army and RUC have to 
be opposed. 


__The simple message of social- 
ists is that the more we are di- 
wed the more all workers lose 
out. 


and made us kneel. 


They then pulled on these plastic foren- 
sic suits over us which've got hoods on 
them so you could only see for a very 


limited space. 

They were really hyped. They kept us 
kneeling for an hour.Anyone who moved 
got kicked and one of the group had to be 
taken to hospital the next day. 

L for one was shaking uncontrollably — 
partly because it was such an awkward 
position”. i 

They were taken to Gough Barracks in 
Armagh because the Castlereagh Interro- 
gation Centre was apparently fulll Some 
were held for four days but Paul was te- 
leased after about two days. 

He was driven back to Derry by three 
RUC officers. He describes what happened, 

“They went on about how dirty Catholics 


are in their houses in the Bogside, how 
Derry people are all physically ugly. I 


thought they were really seriously in need 
of help. They were really sick. They were 
some of the saddest low life I had come 
across in a long time.” 


espair 


Catholic fellow workers more diffi- 

cult. Pensioners are left homeless and 

oe families have no roof over their 
eads.” 


In areas like West Belfast or the 
Bogside, there was a cheer for the 
millions done in bomb damage to the 
Baltic Exchange in the City of London. 


People see it as revenge for the daily 
harassment and insults of the army. 


But the hype tums into apathy and 
despair when the chemistry of 
bombmaking brings no real change. 
Instead of mass protests against the 
presence of the army and the RUC, 
mobilisations are now confined to com- 
memorating anniversaries, 


One ofthe IRA bombing missions in 
Britain was carried out on the same day 
that tens of thousands of British work- 
ers were marching in support of the 
miners, 


Itsymbolises the fact thatrepublican 
activists see workers there as simply 
“Brits” whose anger against the Tories 
cannot be tumed into opposition to the 
role of the British army in Ireland. 


Everywhere they turn, the republi- 
cans look into a cul de sac. They do so 
because they have no way of connect- 
ing the anger that arises from oppres- 
sion in the Catholic ghettoes with the 
day to day concems of working people 
in Northern Ireland, Southem Ireland 
or Britain. Now more than ever an 
alternative has to their disastrous strat- 
egy. 
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ive in a world of famine and food mountains. 
Wine talk of the ‘peace dividend after the Cold War has 


been replaced by images 0 


night. 

E aworldofabundance and wealth 
tens of millions of people rot on the 
dole throughout the EC. 

In the Third World last year one 
million children died of measles and 
three million died of diarrhoea. 

Socalists argue that the solution to 
these and other problems faced by 
humanity is revolution. For many years 
cynics and pessimists argued that revo- 
lution wasn’t possible. 

They claimed it was outdated and 
belonged tothe emof the French Revo- 
lution 200 years ago or the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

The revolutions that swept Eastern 
Europe in 1989 put paid to this argu- 
ment. 

Beginning with the Solidarity move- 
ment that swept Poland in 1980-81 to 
the fall of Ceausescu the Stalinist tyr- 
annies of Eastern Europe crumbled 
very quickly. 

People inthe West saw the evidence 
with their own eyes. Massive crowds 
that filled the great squares of ancient 
European capitals; the demonstrators 
who tore down the Berlin Wall. 

Here was the evidence that nothing 
is setin concrete, thattimes change and 
people change and that even brutal 
dictatorships can be swept away by the 
tide of history. 


Recessions 


Capitalism is a system with crisis 
built into it. It is characterised by 
booms, slumps and recessions. 

Itis also asystem with class struggle 
built into it. 

During a boom workers feel confi- 
dent to fight for a better deal. Duringa 
recession they have to fight the bosses 
to protect what they have. 

This struggle can sometimes develop 
to the extent where workers by their 
own actions bring the current system 
into question and move towards revo- 
lution. 

But could revolution happen in 
Western Europe? The truth is that 
Western European history is littered 
with examples of great revolutionary 
upsurges from below. 

The inspiration of the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917 and the impact of the 
First World War sparked offa wave of 
revolutionary workers movements 
throughout Western Europe. 

The First World War itself was not 
brought to an end by the military de- 
feat of Germany. 

Notasingle allied soldier set foot on 
German soil. 

The war stopped because a revolu- 
tion in Germany brought down the 
German monarchy and paralysed every 
town and city int he country. 

A Workers’ Republic was declared 
in Bavaria. The whole of Europe was 
affected. 

In Italy there was a factory occupa- 
tion movement that lasted two years. 


Barcelona 


“It was the first time that! had 
ever been ina town where ine 
parking class was inthe sad- 

e. 

“Practically every building had 
been seized by the workers and 
was draped with red flags or with 
the red and black flags of the 
Anarchists. 

“Every shop and cafe had an 
inscription saying that it had been 
collectivised; even the hootblacks 
had been collectivised and their 
boxes painted red and black. 

“Waiters and shopwalkers 


f war on our TV screens every 


In Britain the cabinet discussed its 
preparations for the coming revolu- 
tion and British army tanks were used 
against strikers in Belfast and Glas- 
gow. i 
Much of Europe was on the brink of 
revolution as the Bolshevik ‘red men- 
ace’ swept the continent. 

But the revolutionary wave was de- 
feated. The Russian workers were left 
standing alone, so their revolution 
withered and died too. 

Since then there have been many 
occasions when capitalist society has 
been weakened from below. 

In 1926 there was a general strike in 
Britain. 

In 1936 Spanish workers held power 
in much of the country. That year also 
saw arevolutionary upsurge in France. 

Then in 1975 the fascist junta in 
Portugal was overthrown by a combi- 
nation of revolt in the armed forces and 
revolt in the cities by workers. 

But the events in France in 1968 is 
by far the most important example. 

Here we have a modern European 
country, the type ofsociety wearetold 
that cannever experience arevolution, 
which is thrown into turmoil and para- 
lysed by the biggest general strike in 
world history. 

The general strike that erupted in 
May 1968 involved over nine million 
workers. It began as a student protest 
against the university authorities over 
lack of facilities and authoritarian rules. 

It quickly developed into a full scale 
revolt with students building barri- 
cades and occupying university build- 
ings. 

The governmentresponded by send- 
ing inthe police who brutally repressed 
the students. 

The police violence caused anger 
throughout France and trade unions 
called a one day strike and demonstra- 
tion in protest. 

The trade union leadership had in- 
tended only a one day strike. But the 
movement quickly developed its own 
momentum. 


Occupied 


Workers occupied their factories and 
offices until their own demands were 
met - over nine million workers joined 
the strike. 

Any general strike raises the ques- 
tions of power and control - vital serv- 
ices like food supplies must be main- 
tained so workers find themselves mak- 
ing decisions about production and 
distribution, decisions that are nor- 
mally out of workers control. 

So for a brief period in the summer 
of 1968 French workers started grop- 
ing towards the exercise of power. 

Gas and electricity workers joined 
the strike but decided to maintain sup- 
plies vital to day to day living - power 
was cut only at specified times as a 
show of strength to the government. 


1936 


looked you in the face and treated 
you as an equal. Almost my first 
experience was receiving a lec- 
ture from an hotel manager for 
trying to tip a lift boy. 


Worth 


“Down the Ramblas, the wide 
central artery of the town where 
crowds of people streamed con- 
stantly to and fro, the loudspeakers 
were bellowing revolutionary songs 
all day and far into the night. 


“And it was the aspect of the 


Similarly, water workers joined the 
strike and the water supply came under 
the control of the strike committee. 


Transmit 


_ A postal workers’ strike committee 
in central Paris agreed to transmit ur- 
gent telegrams where human life was 
at stake. 

Printworkers continued to work but 
refused to print what they considered 


crowds that was the queerestthin 
of all. In outward appearance it 
vee a town in whieh the wealth 
ses had practical a 
exist p ly ceased to 
“Everyone wore rough working, 
class clothes, or blue ayerciie a 
some variant of the militia uniform. 
All this was queer and moving. 
There was much in it that Paid 
not understand, in some waysidid 
no SVAR lila it, but | recognised it 
Immediately as a stat 
worth fighting for.” ie ala 
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to be rightwing propaganda. 

Action committees sprang up all over 
France - there were 450 such commit- 
tees in Paris alone. 


Some were based in factories - others 
were based in working class areas. 


They began to carry out activities 
such as Street cleaning, distributing 
food supplies, collecting money for 
strikers’ families and producing infor- 
mation and propaganda. 

Industrial workers ledthe movement, 
but the rest of society followed. 


ee pa occupied the head- 
quarters of the French Professi 
Football Association. ers 


They raised the red flag over the 


building and demanded, ‘Footb 
the Footballers’, pois 


Three hundred dancers and stage 
hands ofthe Folies Bergeres joined the 
strike and occupied the theatre. 


Those who would have normally 
considered themselves ‘middle class’ 


or ‘professional’ were drawn into the 
movement. 


Scientists, researchers and graduate 
engineers joined int he ferment of de- 
bate and discussion. 


The government was paralysed. The 
bosses feared using the police or army 
against the strikers because no one 
knewifthey would obey their officers. 


Both the police and the army had 
become influenced by the mood of 
revolt. 

There were rumours of committees 
being set up inside the army and at least 
one army unit issued a leaflet stating 
that they supported the strikers and 
would not obey army orders to move 
against them. 


Mutiny 


There was also reports of a mutiny 
on the aircraft carrier Clemenceau. 

The President of France, Charles de 
Gaulle, panicked and briefly fled the 
country to West Germany where he 
consulted the head ofhis armed forces. 

De Gaulleretumed and called a gen- 
eral election. 

This is what the Socialist Party, the 
Communist party and the trade union 
bureaucrats had been waiting for. 

£ They used the elections to demobi- 
lise the movement. 

They argued that things would be 
settled at the polls and persuaded key 


sections of the strikers to go back to 
work. 


The movement divided and demor- 
alisation set in. 


On the basis of this demoralisation, 
the right wing parties beat the left in 
the general election. 
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Festival of the oppressed 
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Socialists argue that revolution 
jg necessary for two reasons. 

Firstly there is no reformist or parlla- 

entary road to socialism. 

wveknow this becauseoftheexperience 
of lab0Ur parties in government in many 

erent countries. 

4sbestsach governments merely tinker 

st the system, at worst they pursue 
policies ne different from the conserva- 
eve Pars: 

wre also know from the experience of 
rhe copin Chile in 1973 that capitalists 
will Sethe state machinetotrytodefend 
pbeir sytem. 

Ce must aore be men 

hro" raggle, whic timately 

= insurrection. 


pat there is a second reason why revo- 
tion iS necessary, 

Capitaliam divides people, it teaches 
pen? k down on women and whites 
id jo0K down on blacks and in Norther 
pretseait separates Catholics from Protes- 


ts 
taty orkers heads are filled with all sorts 


ri ideas - what Karl Ma 
of ‘the muck of ages’. a 


qeis În the course o; struggle for power 


ja’ 


becom 
tbat fl he old e fit to govern and 
is in 1968 there was no attempt 


awer, but nevertheless the same 
pc TaS at work. 


to 
r 
P'gwbt emerged then and in all great 


workers’ struggles was what Lenin de- 
scribed as a ‘festival of the oppressed’. 

The development of sach situations 
involves great changes in the psychology 
of millions of people, new hopes emerge 
anda newsense of personal and collective 
power develops. 

Old ideas like racism and sexism di- 
minish as new bonds of solidarity and 
unity are forged in the straggle against 
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the common enemy. In changing the 
world workers change themselves. 

The real issue is not whether or not a 
revolutionary situation can develop in 
the West, history shows us that it can. 

The real argument is whether or not 
socialists will be organised and prepared. 

Thelessonof the pastis the necessity for 
a revolutionary party to be in place to 
take it forward to victory. 


A thirst for learnin 


“SUCH a thirst for knowl- 
edge sprang up all over the 
country that new schools, 
adult courses, universities 
and Workers’ Faculties were 


formed everywhere. 

“Innumerable fresh initiatives 
laid open the teaching of unheard 
of, totally unexplored domains of 
learning. 

“In thls period too the muse- 
ums were enriched by the confis- 
cations of private collections: 
extraordinary honesty and care 
characterised this expropriation 
of artistic riches. 


“Not one work of any signifi- 
cance was lost. 


“Every evening the theatres, 
now nationalised, presented their 
customary repertoire, buttoanew 
sort of audience. 


“The ballet companies, organ- 
ised for the delight of an aristoc- 
racy long since shot, gave their 
performances in the midst of the 
terror; the gold vaulted theatres 
were thronged with working men 
and women.” 


E Victor Serge, Russia 1917 


Many people reject 
the idea of revolu- 
tion because it in- 
volves violence. 
The Labour Party 
for example argues 
that we should look 
for peaceful change 
through elections. 

But socialists start 
from the position of 
wanting to end the capi- 
talist system. It is capital- 
ism that is the main 
source of violence in so- 
ciety. 

There is the violence 
of war which has claimed 
at least 100 million lives 
this century. There is the 
daily violence of produc- 
tion for profit which 
exposes workers to in- 
jury, disease and even 
death. 

A system that puts 
profits before people 
also results in the ‘hid- 
den’ violence of famine. 
And the poverty and frus- 
tration caused by capi- 
talism leads to commu- 
nal bloodshed in India, 
raclstattacks In Germany 
and crimes like murder 
and rape. 

In such a system the 
ruling class will not sim- 
ply give up it's power 
peacefully. The state 
must be smashed. As 
Karl Marx put it “the 
working class cannot 
simply lay hold of the 
ready-made state ma- 
chine and wield it for its 
own purposes.” 

He said the state was 
not a neutral force ex- 
isting above society. 
Rather it is an instru- 
ment by which the rul- 
ing class keep control 
over the workers they 
exploit. 

This was a lesson that 
Chilean workers learned 
in 1973. Then the 
elected socialist govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende 
was overthrown in a 
military coup with the 
backing of big business. 

The Pinochet regime 
that took over murdered 
30,000 people including 
Allende. 

In Ireland our rulers 
are just as willing to use 
violence to pursue their 
rule. In 1979 gardai ba- 
ton-charged striking 
postal workers in Dub- 
lin. In 1986 corporation 
workers were on the 
receiving end of a brutal 
attack, 

Gardai were also used 
against H-block protest- 
ers in 1981 and to break 
up a women’s peace 
camp in the Phoenix 
Park in 1984, 

The likes of Smurfit, 
O'Reilly and Goodman 
will not give up their 
Wealth without a fight. 
But that doesnot 
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need 
violence? 


mean that any attempt 
at revolution will be 
drowned in blood. Nor 
does it mean that a small 
group of revolutionar- 
ies should take up guns 
now to do the job on 
behalf of workers. 

Revolutions do not 
begin with acts of vio- 
lence by the revolution- 
aries. Rather they arise 
from the class struggle 
and erupt when the class 
antagonisms in capital- 
ism boil over. 

For socialists, mass 
action by workers - gen- 
eral strikes leading to 
workers’ councils is the 
key to a revolution. 

But even when there 
is mass action, the tim- 
ing of an insurrection is 
crucial. Workers can 
only seize power when 
the revolution reaches 
its climax. 

That is the point at 
which the working class 
is strongest - when a 
majority favour revolu- 
tion. 

Itisalso the point when 
the rulers are divided and 
weakened and least ca- 
pable of fighting back. 

Then it is possible to 
win over sections of the 
army and take power 
with little bloodshed. 


Isolated 


The mass of soldiers 
are drawn from the work- 
ing class. In periods of 
social peace they are iso- 
lated in barracks. 

The officers hope that 
drilling will encourage 
mindless obedience to 
their orders. 

But a revoltion affects 
every corner of society. 
Soldiers have to be used 
to break strikes and at- 
tack demonstrations. Bit- 
terness and resentment 
grows in the ranks of the 
army. 

If workers fraternise 
with the troops the disci- 
pline of the officers can 
be broken. 

This is what happened 
in Portugal in 1975. The 
crack Copcon regiment 
was used to break strikes 
because the officers 


thought that it was the 
mostloyal regimencin the 
army. 

But within months the 
regiment had become the 
strongest base of the Por- 
tuguese revolutionary left. 

A revolution also in- 
creases the divisions in- 
side the ruling class. They 
become paralysed and act 
indecisively when they are 
confonted by the major- 
ity of workers. 

The Russian revolution 
reached this point in Oc- 
tober 1917. Workers had 
set up workers councils - 
or soviets after che first 
revolt in February. By 
October a majority of the 
delegates were Bolshe- 
viks. ? 

As a result the~irsur- 
rection in Petrograd cost 
only a handful of lives. In 
contrast the first world 
war, which was effectively 
ended by revolution, had 
cost millions of lives. 

The key issue in a revo- 
lution is the strength, dar- 
ing and unity of the work- 
ing class. Ifit is seen as the 
class which can offer a 
future out of the growing 
mess society is in it can 
pull other sections of so- 
ciety to its side. 

This means that the rich 
have less scope to whip up 
reactionary forces against 
the revolution. 

If on the other hand the 
workers revoltis indecisive 
and wavering they terrify 
the rich but are unable to 
break their power. 

This is what happened in 
italy in 1919 when revolu- 
tion stalked the land but the 
leadership lay in the hands 
of the vacilliating Italian So- 
cialist Party. 

The failed revolt caused 
such a fear among the rich 
that they started to back 
Mussolini's fascist forces. 
Simulaneously the middle 
class gave up hope in work- 
ersbringingany real change. 
This is why Trotsky argued 
that those who ‘half make a 
revolution dig their own 
graves.’ 


Revolutions thereforedo 
not necessarily involve an 
orgy of violence. The mare 
determined workers are 
and the more resolute their 
elected leaders act, the less 
chance thereis ofwholescale 
violence. 


Be 
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ill the Labour/Fianna 
Fail Coalition bring 


wW changes for working 


people? 

No. You only have to look what 
the Labour Party Ministers did 
when they were last in Coalition 


in the mid eighties. 
fe Labour Minister for Health, Barry \ 

Desmond, closed eight public hospitals] 
in 1986. — 
~The Labour leader, Dick Spring sent 
in the Gardai to attack ESB strikers i 
ie — 
Unemployment doubled during La-| 
bour’s last term of office. — 
e Labour Party turned on their own 
supporters and demanded that they make 
sacrifices so that Irish capitalism could 
make more profits. 

With the looming crisis in the Irish 
economy over the state of the currency, 
the Lahour Ministers will be even quicker 
this time at starting the attacks on work- 


ing people. 

B Gael, the Labour Party 
hadiess seats than they 

have now. With more power 

in the Dail, can’t they keep a 

check on Fianna Fail? 

The key issue is not the number of 

seats. The issue is whether or not 

you join with the right wing par- 

ties to manage capitalism or not. 

The experience of even majority La- 
bour governments today in Europe shows 
that Labour Parties do not bring real 
reforms. 

After ten vears in office, for example, 
the French Labour Party is so hated 
today that the fascists are able to grow 
significantly. 

But when the [rish Labour Party starts 
off in Coalition with the right wing FF 
party they are saying openly that they 
want to see the interests of workers sub- 
ordinated to that of capital. 

So the FF/Labour programme for gov- 
ernment does not contain a single meas- 
ure which will bring increased costs for 
the bosses. 

By going into Coalition with FF, La- 
bouris showing thatitaccepts the maxim 
that what is good for the bosses is good 
for the country. 

Far from keeping a check on Fianna 
Fail’s excesses, Labour in coalition will 
move further to the right and lead the 
attacks on workers. 


utin Coalition with Fine 


ernment talks of using 

State-backed resources 
to create jobs - isn't this a 
good approach? 
The idea of using the state to 
promote economic recovery harks 
back to the ideas of the economist 
John Maynard Keynes. 


T he Programme for Gov- 


Keynes examined the capitalist crash 
of the 1930s and argued that the market 
could not be left to its own devices. 

The state had to intervene to increase 
the demand for goods and jobs and get 
capitalism out of its own mess. 

Today, Keynes ideas are becoming 
fashionable again. 

The US President Clinton has been 
elected on a programme of ‘supply side’ 
Keynesianism which stresses the need 
for more state training schemes for the 
unemployed and more state led invest- 
ment strategies. 

But Kevnesianism will no longer work 
because the world economy is far more 
integrated. 

National governments canreflate their 
economies but this only sucks in goods 
from competitor countries. 

If the big capitalist states can no longer 
ride out the recession through state spend- 
ing, then weak countries like Ireland 
certainly cannot. 

Inany case the FF/Labour programme 
is nothing more than a re-packaging of 
Fianna Fail’s existing policy on jobs. 

The 30,000 ‘new jobs’ will be in com- 
munity-basedemploymentschemes. This 
will replace the Social Employment 
Schemes. 

The new scheme will involve more 
handouts to bosses in the form of wage 
subsidies. 

This will only result in new low-paid 
jobs as employers use the scheme as a 
source of cheap labour. 

The ‘jobs fund" of £250 million in 
1993 is much less than what Labour and 
F.F. promised separately in their elec- 
tion manifestos. 

And it’s based on money from the EC 
Cohesion Fund which is already in the 
pipeline. So there is no new money. 

The most radical promise on jobs is a 
restructuring of governmentdepartments, 
to include a new Department of Employ- 
ment and Enterprise. 

This may give jobs to some top civil 
servants but not to the 300,000 on the 
dole. 


ernment at least bring 

about social reform-like 
legalising divorce and ho- 
mosexuality? 
Much has been made of the La- 
bour Party’s “influence” in the 
new government’s reform pack- 
age. 

In reality Labour have squeezed very 
little out of Fianna Fail in this area. 

The programme will include legisla- 
tion to legalise limited abortion follow- 
ing the ‘X-case’ judgement. 

But this was decided in a referendum 
anyway. 

In any case it was mass action on the 
streets, and not pressure from Dick 
Spring, that won this reform. 

The right wing Justice Minister P Flynn 
had already talked about a divorce refer- 
endum before the recent election. 

_ And the reform of the laws on gay sex 
is noteven mentioned inthe programme. 

It talks about ending discrimination 


B: won't the new gov- 


against gays and refers to “updating” 
Irish law in line with Europe. 

Butit’s four years since the European 
Courts told Ireland to lift the ban on 
homosexuality. And there’s still no sign 
of this happening. 

There is talk of expanding childcare 
facilities. 

But this is being done by giving “in- 
centives” to employers rather than pro- 
viding state-run creches. 

The reforms are nothing more than 
“fancy packaging” to sell the coalition 
deal. 

They will cost less than the interest 
paid on the Irish debt. 

The aim is to implement reforms that 
don’t cost very much to cover up for 
attacks on workers’ living standards. 

The main reforms are the result of 
people fighting on issues like the x-case. 

Even Fianna Fail can no longer ignore 
the mood of anger against bigots like 
Family Solidarity. 


ut isn’t Fianna Fail the 
B lesser evil when com- 

pared to Progressive 
Democrats or Fine Gael? 
There is a myth among sections of 
the Irish left that FF is a ‘natural 
ally’ of the Labour Party. 

The tiny Irish Communist Party has 
called for second preference votes for 
FF. Sinn Fein have even welcomed the 
present Coalition as a more ‘natural’ and 
‘realistic’ arrangement. 

Butin fact FF is the most serious right 
wing party in Ireland. It was the party 
which began its life determined to repre- 
sent the interests of manufacturing capi- 
tal over that of the big farmers. 

Even today it gets far more funding 
from big business than any other party. 

It is the first preference choice of 
Goodman, Smurfit or O'Reilly. 

Some sections of the Irish left claim 
that FF are not as openly committed to 
policies like privatisation as the P.D.’s 
are. 

But in reality Fianna Fail have pre- 
sided over attacks on workers liveli- 
hoods, including privatisation. 

They privatised Irish Sugar - now part 
of Greencore - and also Irish Life. 

And they didn’t do this because of 
pressure from their junior partners, the 
P.D.’s. They did it to allow their rich pals 
to make millions on the stock exchange. 

In one sense Fianna Fail can do the job 
better than Fine Gael or the P.D.’s 

They are better at selling attacks on 
workers to the trade union leaders. 

Fianna Fail has long had a cosy rela- 
tionship with the ICTU. 

From De Valera in the thirties to 
Lemassin the sixties, F.F. were the party 
of “national development”. 

They were able to persuade the union 
leaders that ‘Labour had to wait’ until 
after the Irish economy had developed. 

With economic expansionin the 1930s 
and in the 1960s they were able to grant 
some reforms and so pose as the party of 
the “plain people”. n 

But the 1992 elections signalled the 
fact that the illusions in FF were break- 


hind the fancy packaging Coalition means 


ing down. f 

In desperation, Brian Lenihan, who 
denounced Mary Robinson as a closet 
Red during the Presidential election, re- 
vived the idea that F.F. had their roots in 
a”social radicalism” and were closer to 
Labour than to the other parties. ; 

The Labour Party has fallen for this 
argument and so has given F.F. a lifeline. 

The ICTU leaders will be pleased be- 
cause the new deal aliows them to con- 
tinue their cosy relationship with Fianna 
Fail. 


And the Labour Party’s presence in 
government adds a “left gloss” to Fianna 
Fail’s populist image. 


Reynolds 


houldn’t we welcome 
S the consensus that the 
coalition represents? 


The Labour/F.F. coalition adds a 
new twist to the idea of “social 
partnership”. 

We have had several vears of such 
partnership between the ICTU and Fi- 
anna Fail in the PNR and the PESP. 

Now the Labour Party - the ICTU’s 
“political wing” - is coming on board. 

But under the PESP, unemployment 
has reached 300,000. 

The main aims of “social partnership” 
are industrial “peace” and wage restraint. 

Industrial “peace” means that the ICTU 
failed to lead a fight when jobs and 
Wages were attacked in Waterford Crys- 
tal or when a wave of lay-offs was an- 
nounced in Galway recently. 

Across Europe consensus has come 
under strain as governments try to cut 
back to keep within the terms of 
Maastricht. 

This has led to huge strikes and pro- 
tests in Italy, Greece and Germany. 


More attacks on workers 


Dick Spring insists on keeping within 
the terms of the Maastricht Treaty. 

As recession deepens that will mean 
more attacks on jobs and services. 

“Consensus” is simply a code-word 
for Labour and the [CTU trying to per- 
suade workers to accept these attacks. 


ut why is the rest of the 


Left inthe Labour Party 

DP not opposed to Coali- 

tion? ; 
There is no doubt that left-wingers 
like Emmet Stagg have pushed 
the deal within the Labour Party It 
was Stagg who proposed that 
Spring have a ‘free hand’ in the 
negotiations with other parties. 

And Democratic Left have not come 
out strongly against it. 

Pat Rabbitte said that Labour’s ar- 
rangement with FF was ‘understand- 
able’. 

The Labour Left have alwavs been 
influenced by the idea that Russia repre- 
sented a form of socialism. When that 
collapsed they decided that the only ‘re- 
alistic’ strategy was to make capitalism 
work. 

Class struggle was never very impor- 
tant for people like Stagg and Michael D 
Higgins. They concentratedon elections. 
But now they believe that class struggle 
is completely dead and that ‘consensus’ 
with the bosses is the only way forward. 

The Labour Left is out of touch with 
the new mood of anger in Ireland. 

Many who voted for Labour are now 
angry that their “vote for change” has 
been wasted. 

Callers to a recent radio programme 
slated Emmet Stagg for accepting the 
deal. RTE even had to assure the listen- 
ers that the poll was not a ‘fix’ but a 
random sample. 


tive to the Labour Par- 
ty’s strategy. 
A party has to be established that 
builds on the new mood of anger 
in Irish society. 

Thatcan only be done if that organisa- 
tion is completely loyal to only one 
section of Irish society: the Irish work- 
ing class. 

The jobs of socialists is to support 
every workers struggle and to turn the 
mood of anger against the new FF/La- 
bour government. 

Such a party can be built in Ireland 
today. Over the last few months the 
Socialist Workers Movement has begun 
to grow significantly. New branches have 
been established. 

The task now is to speed up the pace of 
growth. The next year or so will see an 
increase in the pool of bitterness in Irish 
society. 

It is only if there is a left alternative to 
the sell out policies of Labour that we 
can ensure that it is not the right wing 
bigots who can gain from this bitterness 


as they have gained in other countries in 
Europe. 


Rs what is the alterna- 


SWM expands in 1993 


THE Socialist 
Workers Move- 
ment began 1993 
in a mood of opti- 
mism. 

Revolutionary 
ideas are making 
sense to a growing 
number of people. 

The organisation has 
continued to recruit 
steadily. 

Qur Dublin branch 
has nad to divide into 


A student in Galway ex- 
plains what the paper 
means to him. 

“As a student in UCG 
I'm told how lucky 1am to 
live in “trendy” Galway - 
the night clubs are so 
cheap in Salthiil! 

“My experience tells 


two branches— 
Northside and 
Southside—because of 
increased numbers. 

A new branch has 
been set up in Coleraine, 
and we are starting to 
organise in Athlone. 

Socialist Worker is 
reaching a wider audi- 
ence than before. 

In Belfast. for example, 
our branch sold 25 
Papers at a recent Billy 
Bragg concert, and on an 
estate sale in the Queens 


University area, 29 
papers were sold. 

Even during the pre- 
Christmas shopping 
madness, our Dublin 
branch continued to sell 
an average of 20 papers 
each on their two weekly 
Street sales. 

In the last days of 1992 
several new people 
joined the SWM. One 
new member who joined 
took 10 papers to sell in 
Tallaght and sold them 
out quickly. He told 


Socialist Worker. 

“t have a lot of mates 
around the Labour Party. 
They are really fed up 
with Spring getting into 
Colaition with Fianna Fail. 
They are loooking for an 
alternative”. 

Meetings are now 
being planned in the new 
year for Maynooth. 

As the crisis deepens, 
North and South, the 
prospects are better than 
ever before for building a 
fighting socialist organisa- 


tion. 

Opposition to the 
Tories’ privatisation 
campaign, or to the new 
coalition’s attacks on 
workers, has to be 
organised if it is to be 
successful. 

That means having 
politics that present a 
real alternative. 

The SWM has those 
politics. If you want to 
get involved in the fight, 
fill in the coupon below. 
Join us! 


read Socialist Worker 


that’s been around for so 
long is turning into anger. 
“It’s a class issue and | 
feel that Socialist Worker 
fights for our class. 
“Expectations can be 


really highincollegeabout 
getting a good job after- 
wards. 

“Butwith thesystemin 
crisis, it can’t provide us 
with a proper education, 


never mind about jobs. 

“My classmates are 
worried about the future 
and are willing to discuss 
the alternatives to a life 
on the dole. 


“Most of us seem cer- 
tainthat Labourcan’tpro- 
vide the answers. 

“There has been a 
changeand I hope the mo- 
mentum keeps going.” 


Workers create all the wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can only be con- 
structed when they collectively seize con- 
trol of that'wealth and plan its production 
and distribution. 


R REVOLUTION, NOT REFORM 
The present system cannot be reformed out 
of existence. Parliament cannot be used to 
end the system. It has to be overthrown. 


The machinery of the capitalist state—par- | 


i nt, courts, army, police etc—is there 
eiad the interests ofthe capitalist class, 
not to run society in a ‘neutral’ fashion. 
To destroy capitalism, workers need to 
smash the state and create a workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils. 


EAL SOCIALISM, EAST AND WEST: 
Fre SWM welcomed the break-up of the 
USSR and the end of the East European 
dictatorships. These states were not social- 
ist but were run by a state-capitalist class. 
Workers’ revolutions are needed to win real 


SWM Meetings 


BELFAST meets every Monday at 
8.00pm in Central Hall, Rosemary St 
CORK meets every Thursday at 
8.00pm in Anchor Inn, Georges 
Quay 
DERRY meets every Tuesday at 
8.00pm in Badgers Pub, Orchard St 

DUBLIN NORTH meets every 
Wednesday at 8.00pm in Conways 
Pub, Parnell St 
DUBLIN SOUTH meets every 
Thursday at 8.00pm in Halfpenny 
Bridge Inn, Wellington Quay 
WATERFORD meets every Thursday 
at 8.00pm in ATGWU Hall, Keyzer St 
GALWAY meets every Wednesday 
at 8.00pm in Currans Hotel, Eyre 
Square 
To contact the SWM in Bray, 
Dundalk, Kilkenny, Limerick, Navan, 
Coleraine write to SWM, PO Box 
1648, Dublin 8, Phone (01) 722682 


me this is rubbish. The 
college is overcrowded, 
the private caterers 
charge way over the top 
for coffee, and everything 
is just so expensive. 

“Pve been getting So- 
cialist Worker for a while 
and it’s helped me to ex- 
plain things. I don’t always 
agree with everything it 
says but | don’t like to 
miss it. 

“| sometimes leave it 
lying around in class to 
get people talking about 
things. It’s amazing what 
a bit of “red ink” can do. 

“Because things are so 
bad in the college, my 
classmates nearly always 
give a positive reaction. 

“Recently there has 
been realchangeofmood. 
The feeling of frustration 


freedom in the East. 

We are against the domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and we oppose their 
wars. We are for the right of all nations, East 
and West, to self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL OPPRESSION _ 
We oppose all forms of oppression which 
divide and weaken the working class. We 
are for full social, economic and political 
equality for women. i 

We stand for: free contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the right to divorce; 
the complete separation ofchurchand state, | 
an end to church control over schools and 
hospitals; an end to discrimination against 
gays and lesbians; an end to racism and 
anti-traveller bigotry. y 

We argue for working class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN THE NORTH: 
Northern Ireland is a sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 

Catholic workers are systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. The division 
between Catholic and Protestant workers 
weakens the whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only be won and | 
maiantained in a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern states. 

We stand for the immediate withdrawal of 
British troops. Violence will only end when 
workers unite in the fight for a workers’ 
republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE UNION MOVE- 
MENT: 


“One fact alone sums 
up the history of the 
Labour Party. From 
1932 to 1977, for forty 
five of its seventy five 
year history, it was led 
by two men who were 
also members of the 
secretive, all male, 
right wing Catholic 
organisation, the 
Knights of St 
Columbanus” 

Order your copy of WHY 


IRISH LABOUR FAILS for | PY Conor Kostick 
£1 from SW Books, P.O. 


A Socialis? Worker pamphlet 
Bor 1648 Duain 6 


Socialism for 
Students 


Two days of discussion and 
debate organised by the 
Socialist Workers 
Movement 
February 5th & 6th, Trinity 
College Dublin 


Friday Night 


Why the 
Irish 


Liberate Women, The Ri 
nge, Russia: the Collapse of 
Stalinism oo 


PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 
Por rrr rr rrr ry tt 


{J Take your friends a 
4 copy of Socialist Worker } 
i 


g Seciaist Worker has built itself a reputation as the fighting socialist paper in fy 


o 
i of the à 

Now the drive is on to increase the regular sales pee 5 

J Martin Reade, member ofthe Youth Committeèofthelris ongress of Trade A 


- E Worker gives political expression ofthe hard rough realities 
E A of ordinary Been shop steward at Nissan says: - 
E “look forward to reading Worker each month. Its news and 

| analysis of eventsat horneand around the worldis ofgreatservice to the | 
§j labour movement” 


Trade unions exist to defend workers’ inter- 
ests. But the union leaders’ role is to nego- 
tiate with capitalism—nottoendit. _ 

We support the leaders when they fight but 
oppose them when they betray workers. We 
stand for independent rank and file action. 


7.30pm Room 4050A Arts Block, Trinity College 
The Fight for Women’s Liberation—Does Socialism 
Need Feminism? 
Speakers: 
LIZ McMANUS (Democratic Left) 
MARNIE HOLBOROW (Socialist Workers Movement) 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY: 

To win socialism socialists need to organ- 
ise inarevolutionary party. This party needs 
to argue against right-wing ideas and for 
overthrowing the system. The SWM aims to 
build such a party in Ireland. 


Room 3051 (Arts) 


Malcolm X and the 
Politics of Black 
Nationalism—Orla 
Costello 


Room 3071 (Arts) 
Marxism and 
History—Conor 
Kostick 


i Join Us! : 


E If you would like to join the SWM or E 
E receive more details, send this slip to: U 
E SWM, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) H 


Does our Biology 
Govern our 
Behaviour—Dierdre 
Halloran 


State Capitalism in 
Russia—johnny Joyce 


The Roots of Violence 


F Northern Ireland: The 
Socialist Answer— 


o 
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The British monarchy is in 
terminal crisis. The wedding 
of Charles and Diin 1981 now 
seems to belong to a com- 
pletely different era. 

Then millions were fed every 
aspect of the day in a massive 
newspaper and TV operation. 

Acthetime Archbishop Runcie 


i said “this is stuff which fairy tales 


are made of’. 

Today the bubble has burst. 
Even staunchly royalist newspa- 
pers the Sun and the Daily Tet 
egraph question how long they 
can survive. 

The current crisis of the mon- 
archy helps destroy two related 
myths. That the royal family and 
all its ceremonies represents 
ancientand immemorial past tra- 
ditions, and that British and Un- 
ionist workers have always 
backed them. 

In fact the huge public cer- 
emonies and mass following of 
the royals activities is relatively 
modem. 

Throughout the early part of 
the nineteenth century virtually 
no section of society supported 
the monarchy. 

Grand royal ceremonies were 
seen as farcical, ifnot dangerous, 
as royal influence was still strong 
enough to be able to dismiss 
ministries. 

When George IV died, his 
obituary in The Times stated: 
“There never was an individud! less 
regretted by his fellow creatures 
than this deceased king. 

Later changes however 
brought the monarchy back into 
favour with Britain’s governing 

capitalist class. 

By the end of the century, the 
whole globe was thebattleground 
for fierce rivalry between the 
strongest capitalist nations. 

Ironically, the political weak- 
ness of the royals allowed them 
a new role. For great ceremo- 
nies were no longer seen with 
hostility by Britain’s rulers. 

Instead they could be used to 
try and unite the nation in its 
rivalry with other powers. From 
the end of Victoria's reign Impe- 
rial parades took place. 


Mocked 


The family who had previously 
been mocked were now por- 
trayed as majestic by the new 
mass circulation papers. 

Rituals were invented asause- 
ful focus for national and impe- 
rial pride, as a means of uniting 
the working class and middle 
class behind their own capital- 
IStS. 


Similar developments took 
place in the other imperialist 
countries. Russia and Germany 
both held fantastic displays 
around their monarchs. 

Even republican France and 
America invented traditions 
which played the same role in 


Royal 
soap- 

bubble 
bursts 


by CONNOR KOSTICK 


Bastille day and the celebrations 
of the founding of the USA. 

Edward VII was particularly 
creative in imagining new occa- 
sions for public display of the 
monarchy. He revived the state 
opening of parliament, and the 
lying in state of dead members of 
the family. 

The role of themonarchy con- 
tinued to evolve throughout the 
thirties. 

Germany and Russia had lost 
theirs to revolution, so Britain 
was unique in being able to use 
the existence of the royals to 
emphasise stability and continu- 
ity in a period tense with the 
pressure of recession and crisis. 

Until very recently the British 
monarchy continued to serve 
the same function. As William 
Reece-Mogg wrote in the right 
wing Daily Mail: 

“The monarchy provides Britain 
with a head of state, a focus of 
loyalty, a constitutional authority of 
the last resort, a symbol of our 
nation and an honourable exam- 

le.” 
+ Not only that, but in an alien- 
ating and empty world, the life- 
styles of the royals could bring 
glamour in to peoples homes in 
the same way as some soaps. 


Scandals 


Now the bubble has burst, and 
nat just because of scandals such 
as Diana's suicide attempts. There 
aremuch more fundamental rea- 
sons. 

The past years of recession 
have seen enormous bitterness 
build up in the working class. The 
Tories have been quite clearly 
seen to be helping the rich, for 
example with the Poll Tax. 

Employers such as Maxwell 
have robbed their pensioners 
without them receiving compen- 
sation, whilst £60 million pounds 
could be found for Windsor Cas- 
tle. 

Against this background it is 
notjust the royals who are losing 
support. Recent surveys show a 
massive decline in public confi- 
dence in all institutions of gov- 
ernment, especially the judiciary 
and the police. 

Because it is the role of the 
monarchy to be so visible to the 
public they very quickly came to 
be seen as snobbish, arrogant, 
extremely wealthy and extremely 
mean. 

With £6,500 million assets ata 
time when there are record 
repossessions for failing to meet 
mortgage payments, the Queen 
exemplifies all thatis rotten about 
the royals. 

The crisis of the monarchy has 
its roots in the recession and the 
increasing awareness by work- 
ers of the class nature of British 
society, and at the sarne time 
their spectacular and accelerat- 
ing decline makes that aware- 
ness all the more strong. 


Film: 


Se 


The Last of the 
Mohicansis based 
on a novel of the 
same name written 
by James 
Fenimore Cooper 
in 1826. 

The original book 
presents Native Americans 
as double dealing, blood 
thirsty savages. 

The modem film gets 
rid of this 19th century 
nonsense and shows up the 
French and British rulers 
as a group of treacherous 
murderers. 

The film is set in the 
North-Eastern province of 
the Americancolonies, just 
before the War of Inde- 
pendence (1776). 


Tension 


While the main fea- 
ture, forcommercial rea- 
sons, is a love story, the 
real plot centres on the 
course of action that 
Native American lead- 
ers such as Hawkeye — 
played by Daniel Day 
Lewis -- should adopt 
towards the colonial 
powers. 

Director Michael 
Mann manages to cap- 
ture all the tension of a 
social order thrown into 
chaos under the impact 


of the colonial wars be- 
tween the British andthe 
French. 

The aristocrats wholead 
the French and British ar- 
mies employ two strate- 
gies in their mutual strug- 


FIRST signs of revolution, in Last of the Mohicans 


gle for dominance. 

The native Americans 
are either enslaved or in- 
duced to fight for either 
side. 

The white frontiersmen 
who see themselves as in- 


dependent, are similarly 
enlisted in a struggle that 
has more to do with the 
ambitions of the European 
powers than the day-to-day 
lives of the settlers. 


Yet the brutal repre- 


sentatives of King and 
Country never manage to 
fully subordinate the na- 
tive people or the settlers. 

The outcome for the 
native Americans 1s tragic 
as they are drawn into a 
conflict which, whatever 
the outcome, will mean the 
ruin of their 
society. Although they are 
never submissive, the on- 
slaught of colonialism 
faces them with the choice 
of accommodating or pet- 
P Tas seeds of revolution 
are sown, however, as the 
pressure of war forces the 
British to tighten their grip 
on the settlers. 

By imposing laws and 
taxes, the British limited 
their freedom to trade and 
establish their own soci- 


ety. . 
Survival 


By forcing them to fight, 
the settlers’ very survival 
was threatened. 

It is this conflict which 
leads to the ferment of 
revolutionary ideas about 
freedom and democracy. 

The settlers mutiny fore- 
bodes the end of British 
tule in America and gives 
a glimpse of the new ideas 
which are beginning to 
pave the way for the 
American Revolution.. 

The film is breathtak- 
ingly beautiful and well 
worth watching. 


Vasco Purser takes issue with Emmet 
O’Connor’s new book on Irish Labour 


Ireland, 1824-1968 
Gill and MacMitlan 


irish Labour took a 
disastrous turn in 
the late 1880's. 


That's according 
to Emmet 
O’Connor’s new 
bookonthe history 
of Irish Labour. 


Throughout the nine- 
teenth century workers 
took a full part in the 
national movement. 


Native Irish industry 
was stunted by Britain, 
Irish workers felt under 
pressure from mass pro- 
duction in Britain, and 
so saw their salvation in 
independence. 


By the late 1880s (ac- 
cording to O’Connor) 
Irish labour had ex- 
hausted itself politically 
as an independent force. 


However it was just 
this period when ‘New 
Unionism’ swept Britain, 
and soon afterwards, Ire- 
land too. 


These unions were or- 
ganising semi and un- 
skilled workers, often for 
the first time. 


Their methods were 
the strike and blacking 


of goods and were often 


A Labour History of 


by Emmet O'Connor, 


much morepolitical than 
the old craft unions. 


Ben Tillett, a socialist, 
led the London 
dockworkers. 
O’Connors argument is 
that a weakened Irish la- 
bour caught onto this new 
mood as a lifeline, re- 
structuringitself with the 
formationoftheITUC in 
1894. 


But in doing so they 
abandoned their nataral 
nationalist allies for a 
concept of labour organi- 
sation based on the Brit- 
ish model. 


Urban 


It reflected urban, eco- 
nomically developed, 
imperial Britain, and 
bore no relation to con- 
ditions in underdevel- 
oped rural Ireland. 


Included in this 
‘Anglo-centric’ view that 
labour borrowed was a 
notion of seeing “nation- 
alism as a problem rather 
than an opportunity”. 


On this basis the book 
traces the Irish trade 
union movement both 
North and South up to 
1960. 


It is this which he says 
helps explain labour’s 
abstention from the na- 
tional question, famously 
in 1918, but also through 
the 1920’s allowing Fi- 
anna Fail to eclipse La- 
bourasthe radical party. 


Unions continued to 
see themselves as strong 
industrially, and with this 
muscle could win im- 
provements as they did 
in the U.K. 


O’Connor argues that 
while this may have been 
true for the stable indus- 
tries, lower-paid work- 
ers in unstable employ- 
ment were much better 
served by a strong state 
intervention. 


This would provide 
employment stability 
and more centrally regu- 
lated wage agreements. 


Fianna Fail’s effortsto 
split the Irish Labour 
movement in the 1940s 
are explained away. 


Yet a close alliance of 
Sean McEntee, a Fianna 
Fail Minister and 
William O’Brien led toa 
vicious anti-communist 


campaign from 1943 on- 
wards, 


A Congress of Irish 


Unions was formed 
around the ITGWU to 
fight the “virus of com- 
munism”, 


O’Connor claims the 
split had little to do with 
Catholic nationalism but 
arose from the need of 
low paid workers for the 
State protection that Fi- 
anna Fail was offering, 


It is all quite a neat 
view of Irish Labour his- 
tory especially as all the 
failings are put down to 
foreign ideas of labour 
organisation. 


It is also completely 
wrong. 


First reliance onindus- 
‘nal muscle and mili- 
ancy are not particulari 
British jaen 7 


Inspired 


Connolly’s arguments 
for a militant IFGWU 
strategy in the early 20th 
century were taken from 
the American Industrial 
Workers of the World 
whowerein turninspired 
by the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905. 


The idea of a militant 
class struggle belongs to 


all workers world wide 
and is foreign to none. 


Second, the British 
based unions did not 
abandon Irish workers 
because they were Irish. 


The bureaucracy that 
emerged among the new 
unions equally failed to 
meet the needs of British 
as much as Irish unskilled 
workers. 


Third, O’Connor’s 
book leaves Fianna Fail 
smelling of roses for tak- 
ing the low paid ander 
their legislative wing. 


„This is pure nonsense. 
Fianna Fail turned down 
demands for equal pay 
for women until 1973 and 
drove women out of the 
workforce, 


__ It jailed ESB workers 
in the 1960s. 


It certainly went outto 
build an alliance with the 
union bureaucracy but it 
did this in order to con- 
trol Irish labour. 


O’Connor’s book 
reeks of nationalism. It 
will become part of anew 
revisionism that tries to 
rehabilitate Fianna Fail 
as the ‘natural ally’ of 


-labour, | . 
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BEWLEYS 
STRIKERS 
WIN 
VICTORY 


After a two-week 
strike in December, 
workers in Bewleys 
in Tallaght won an 
important victory 
against low pay. 
anagement had re- 
fusal to pay the legal 
minimum wage for the 
catering industry. 

They also denied the 
workers double time for 
working on Sundays. 

Other workers in 
Tallaght made collec- 
tions in nearby shops 
and factories. 

Despite the use of 
scabs the cafe was virtu- 
ally empty during the 
strike, 

In the end, the boss 
conceded the striker’s 
demands. He agreed to 
pay the minimum wage, 
plusany futureincreases. 

When he refused to pay 
the Sunday allowance, 
the workers refused to 
work on Sundays. The 
also won a free food al- 
lowance. 

After the strike, 
Bewleys tried to claw back 
some of the concessions, 
by limiting the food allow- 
ance, and keeping on one 
of the scabs. 

The workers threatened 
further strike action to re- 
verse these vindictive 
acts. 

As one of them said, 
“anything they try to do, 
we undo it.” 

Alump sum paymant ta 
the Tallaght strikers was 
also given to workers in 
other Bewleys outlets. 

When they heard why, 
workers in those outlets 
rejoined the union. 

E At the time of the strike, 
workersinFortelce Cream 
Parlour in the same shop- 
ping centre were pursu- 
ing a similar wage demand. 

Their employer had re- 
sisted, until they also 
served strike notice. 
Rather than endurea shut- 

“down, the boss conceded 
immediately. 

Low paid workers 2, 
employers 0 ! 


Jobs demo 


An “Action West” 
demonstration was 
held in Galway in 
December to pro- 
test at unemploy- 
ment. 

The campaign was 
jointly organised by 
SIPTU, Galway Trades 
Council and Galway 
Centre for the unem- 
ployed. 

Unfortunately only 


resist attacks 


Dublin Bus workers 
have voted mas- 
sively in favour of 
strike action over 
management plans 
to forcibly redeploy 
over 150 bus work- 
ers. 

These operate the cities 


remaining TPO (two person 
Operated) routes. 

Dublin Bus boss, Bob 
Montgomery had said he 
would break three previous 
agreements and move the 
workers to other grades, 


Waterford wo 


Waterford Glass 
workers have been 
forced to take a 
heavy blow. 

In January they voted to 
accept the Labour Court rec- 
ommendation to save the 
company. 

The plan included: 

E wage cuts which could 
amount to 25% ofsome work- 
ers wages 

H a peace clause which bans 
industrial action for three years 
Bi a promise by mangement 
not to out source production 
for only one year. 

Originally, the Joint Nego- 
tiating Committee made up of 
senior stewards called for a 
rejection of the plan. But the 
wider shop stewards commit- 
tee overturned their decision 
and called for acceptance. 

The glass workers hadcome 
under tremendous pressure. 
They had been laid off for 
nearly six weeks. Some de- 
partments have been working 
only one week in three for 


some onlowerpay and worse 
conditions. 

NBRU members balloted 
almost six to one in favour 
of strike. SIPTU are ex- 
pected to receive a similar 
mandate. 

The result showed that 
other workers were prepared 
to support their TPO col- 
leagues. The workers saw 
this attack as just the first 
attack on all workers by 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery also wants 
to replace Double Deck 
buses with mini-buses on 
many of Dublin City’s 


over a year. 

The tragedy is the vote to 
accept the package opens the 
way for new attacks. 

According to the Sunday 
Tribune “the company is not 
ruling out further demands for 
cuts on top of those which the 
workers considered”. 

Galvin's track record has 
been one of proposing 
‘survival’plans only to come 
back afterwards and demand 
new cuts. This is how he whit- 
tled down the Guinness 
workforce in Dublin to a 
shadow of itself. 

Galvin himself eams more 
than £100,000 a year and has 
an inflation proof pension of 
more than £75,000. 

The glass workers should 
realise that they signed an 
agreement with a loaded gun 
to their heads. As soon as the 
balance of forces turns, they 
need to go after bloodsuckers 
like Morgan Stanley once 
again. Ifthey don't, there will 
becontinual demands formore 
sacrifices. 


routes. 

He claims this will pro- 
vide a better service to the 
public. In reality it’s real 
aim is to cut wages and 
worsen conditions. 

The successful ballot to 
strike in support of the TPO 
staff has given everyone 
confidence that they can re- 
sist managements planned 
attacks. 

*SIPTU members placed 
official pickets on the Sligo 
depot of Bus Eireann. They 
were acting in support of a 
colleague who was sacked 
last October. 
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Bus workers GALWAY NURSES FIGHT BACK 


NURSES at Galway’s 
“The Galvia”—are wor 


rivate hospital - 
King for 16% less 


pay than nurses in medical hospitals. 


Management refused 
to implement a Labour 
Court finding. 

The nurses planneda 
day of action with pick- 
ets and emergency 
cover. 

They took the argu- 
ment for solidarity ac- 
tion to the temporary 
nurses - “bank nurses” 
- who make up 20% of 
the nursing staff at the 
Galvia. 

These bank nurses 
work for even less pay 
than the permanent 
staff, have no contract 
orconditions of service 


=al 


and are not recruited 
into the INO. 

“Many of the tempo- 
rary nurses agreed not 
to cross the planned 
picket lines”, an INO 
member told Socialist 
Worker. 


Promised 


Management prom- 
ised to pay-up if the ac- 
tion was called off. 

The INO cancelled the 
day of action but no pay 
increase has material- 
ised. 

“The nurses are an- 


rkers take a blow 
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gry at what is happen- 
ing”, one of the nurses 
told Socialist Worker. 

“The managers are 
now bringing in unquali- 
fied “careassistants”on 
to the wards at hourly 
rates even less than 
what the bank nurses 
were getting.” 

INO regional organ- 
iser John Delamere has 
warned: “with the level 
of feeling there is onthe 
pay issue, industrial 
action cannot be ruled 
out.” 

But if the 14,000 
strong INO do not take 
the lead, the nurses 
themselves will call for 
the strike action neces- 
sary to win. 
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O’CONNELL COURT STRIKE CONTINUES 


THE marathon strikein 
the O’Conneil Court 
nursing home in Cork 
is continuing, with no 
sign of reinstatement 
for six sacked workers. 

Thestrike beganon July 


one hundred people 
turned up to the demo 
and rally. Publicity be- 
forehand was almost 
non existent. À 
SIPTU told Socialist 
Worker that all 
branches in the area 
had been asked to par- 
ticipate, but SWM pa- 
per sellers found that 
many SIPTU members 
working in the town that 
day were unaware of 


6th last year when work- 
ers were sacked for refus- 
ing to make medical re- 
ports on residents. 

Up to then, two trained 
nurses had been employed 
toreporton residents health. 

Over the Christmas pe- 


riod, the ownertried to blame 
the strikers for the home’s 
heating being tumed off. 


Claimed 


He claimed oil company 


in Galway 


the event. 

Eventhe SIPTU Gen- 
eral President sched- 
uledto speak at the rally 
failed to attend. 

Thousands of people 
could have been mobi- 
lised. 

What should have 
been a marvellous day 
of action across Gal- 
way was a miserable 
rally instead. 

Speakers told the 


Time to fight 


Despite years of pro- 
tests and campaigns, 
third level students 
are still being denied 
access to the most 
fundamental of 
needs: library space. 

The Higher Education 


Authority recommends a 
norm of one seat to every 
3.75 students. Yet many 
colleges fall far short of this 
guideline. 

A random survey by So- 
cialist Worker showed that 
10000 TCD students have 
to compete for 1950 library 


seats (a ratio of more than 
5:1). 
tice students are worse 
off, with only 750 seats for 
over 8500 students (over 
10:1). 

Many students then find 
that even if they do get a 
library seat, they cannot get 


crowd that this was the 
last event in “Action 
West’. 


Instead of the end of 
the campaign, it ought 
to be the beginning. 


What is needed now 
is a massive national 
demonstration called by 
the INOU and the un- 
ions against the jobs 
massacre. 


on overcrowdins 


at the books they need. 

While TCD library has 
three times as many books 
as UCD, nearly twice as 
many books are on open 
access in UCD. 


A TCD Student’s Union 
officer pointed out that in- 


delivery men refused to pass 
pickets. 

This was a blatant lie, at- 
tempting to undermine pub- 
lic support for the strikers. 


Nine hundred gallons of 
heating oil were delivered 


on December 9th. 

The strike continues to 
draw great support. Hospi- 
tals and other workplaces in 
Cork collected £1300 be- 
fore Christmas, and a fur- 
ther £600 was collected in 
Dublin. 


Anunfair dismissals hear- 
ing is scheduled for Febru- 
ary 4th. 


However, the strikers feel 
thatevenif the decision goes 
in their favour, the strike 
could go on after that date. 


STORM BREWING 
IN IRISH FERRIES 


LAST year, B+I Ship- 
ping was bought by Irish 
Ferries. 

Sincethen, working con- 
ditions have worsened for 
sailors on both passenger 
and cargo ships. 

The company tried to 
reduce manning levels of 
officers on passenger fer- 
ries. 

Instead of the one week 


stead of lavishing money on 
400th Anniversary galas, the 
college should be pouring 
Tesources into library facili- 
ties. 


While TCD openedup one 
new library in 1992, they 
closed two others. 


on, one week off system, 
they wanted two weeks on, 
one week off. 

The ships officers 
threatened to strike in or- 
der to block these attacks. 

Management also plan 
to replace Irish crews on 
five container ships with 
foreign crews. 


What outraged workers 


Further building plans 
will be hampered by the 
government’s refusal to re- 
lease funding. 


USI Welfare Officer 
Eamonn Waters said student 
leaders will be meeting to 
co-ordinate a national cam- 


was not a false notion of 
“foreigners taking our 
jobs”, but the fact that 
crews drawn from Afri- 
can and Asian countries 


are paid as little as £10 per 
week! 


Anxious workers ring- 
ing their union were told 
that Seamen’s Union offi- 
cials were“in conference”. 


paign against library over- 
crowding inthe second term. 
There ts a clear need for 
students to apply pressure 
on the new government. 
Activists in all colleges 
should mobilise now, draw- 
ing as many students into 
the campaign as possible. 


lf you have a story from your workplace or college for incl 
on this page, phone (01) 722682 with the details 
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Householders throughout 
the North could be 
charged up to £300 per 
year when the local water 
service is privatised in 
1995-96. 

Electricity has already been pri- 
vatised and there are plans to sell 
off Northern Ireland Airports and 
the Northern Irish Railways. 


With the recent announcement 
that nine hospitals and community 
units are to opt out of the NHS, the 
Tories are planning to put most of 
the North’s public services in the 
hands of private companies. 


Vital services like water, trans- 
port and healthcare are to be runon 
the basis of profit and not need. 


Axing 


This will mean the axing of jobs 
and services. 


Already the workforce at 
Aldergrove Airporthas beencut by 
one third in the run up to being 
privatised next year. 


In Britain the privatisation of 
public services has meant devas- 
tating job lossesand a deterioration 
of services. 


More than 22,000 people have 
had their water supply cut off be- 


cause they are unable to pay the 
‘tap tax’ - the majority of those cut 
off are unemployed, on low in- 
come or are pensioners. 


Meanwhile private companies 
like Yorkshire Water are making 
£1.5 million a week in profits. 


The privatisation of the health 
service in Britain has had a cata- 
strophic effect on healthcare. 


Most of the hospitals that have 
opted out have axed routine opera- 
tions until April 1993. 


This means that people waiting 
for hip replacements or similar 
operations will be left in chronic 
pain. 

This is what patients can expect 
in the run up to opting out in the 
North. 


Belfast City hospital in an effort 
to balance its budget in preparation 
for opting out has cut the number of 
routine operations carried out. 


Only four of its six operating 
theatres are in use, the other two 
remain idle because management 
refuses to employ permanent thea- 
tre nurses and other specialist thea- 
tre staff. 


A city hospital nurse told Social- 
ist Worker: 


“There is no way that waiting 
lists are being cut if the theatres 


are not working”. 


While Royal ‘pensioner’ Prin- 
cess Margaret could enjoy the best 
healthcare that money could buy in 
aprivate London hospital, a72-bed 
geriatric unit at Mullinure in Ar- 
magh has come under the axe along 
with 200 healthcare jobs. 


A campaign to stop closures in 
the area has been launched in Ar- 
magh and there are plans for mass 
street demonstrations similar to the 
20,000 strong demonstration held 
in Downpatrick last September. 


Anger at attacks on the health 
serviceis clearly there in local com- 
munities and amongst workers. 


Action 


Trade unions have to take the 
lead as health workers are the key 
to stopping the destruction of the 
NHS. 


Union activists should be argu- 
ing for action to fight every attack 
on health workers and health serv- 
ices in the run up to the introduction 
of trust status in April. 

Stopping the privatisation of the 
NHS and linking up with water, rail 
and airport workers to stop the in- 
troduction of privatisation to these 
services is the only way to defend 
the NHS and safeguard public serv- 
ices and jobs, 


TORIES FEED 


Their " 
privatisation 
hit-list: 


